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THE DUKES CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. “MABEL, GOOD-BYE.” 

WHEN Tregear first came to town with 
his arm in a sling, and bandages all round 
him—in order that he might be formally 
accepted by the duke—he had himself 
taken to one other house besides the house 
He went to Belgrave 
Square, to announce his fate to Lady Mabel 
Grex—but Lady Mabel Grex was not there. 
The earl was ill at Brighton, and Lady Mabel 
had gone down to nurse him. The old 


him that the earl was very ill—he had been 
attacked by the gout, but in spite of the 
gout, and in spite of the doctors, he had 
insisted on being taken to his club. Then 
he had been removed to Brighton, under 
the doctor’s advice, chiefly in order that he 
might be kept out of the way of temptation. 
Now he was supposed to be very ill indeed. 
‘My lord is so imprudent!” said the old 


woman, shaking her old head in real 
unhappiness. For though the earl had 


been a tyrant to everyone near him, yet 
when a poor woman becomes old it is some- 
thing to have a tyrant to protect her. “My 
lord ” always had been imprudent. Tregear 
knew that it had been the theory of my 
lord’s life that to eat and drink and die 
was better than to abstain and live. Then 
Tregear wrote to his friend as follows : 


“My pear Maset,—I am up in town 
as you will perceive, although I am still in 


write even this letter. I called to-day, 


account of your-father. Had I been able 
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peerage should have departed from them. 
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When I am able I will do so if you would 
wish to see me. In the meantime pray tell 
me how he is, and how you are. 

‘“‘ My news is this. The duke has ac- 
cepted me. It is great news to me, and I { 
hope will be acceptable to you. I do 
believe that if ever a friend has been 
anxious for a friend’s welfare you have 
been anxious for mine—as I have been }} 
and ever shall be for yours. 

“ Of course this thing will be very much 
to me. I will not speak now of my love 
for the girl who is to become my wife. 
You might again call me Romeo. Nor do 
I like to say much of what may now be 
pecuniary prospects. I did not ask Mary 4 
to become my wife because I supposed she ff 
would be rich. But I could not have 
married her or anyone else who had not | 
money. What are the duke’s intentions 
I have not the slightest idea, nor shall I 
ask him. I am to go down to Matching 
at Easter, and shall endeavour to have 
some time fixed. I suppose the duke will 
say something about money. If he does 
not, I shall not. 

“‘Pray write to me at once, and tell me 
when I shall see you.x—Your affectionate } 
cousin, F. O. TREGEAR.” | 

In answer to this there came a note in a f 
very few words. She congratulated him— { 
not very warmly—but expressed a hope 
that she might see him soon. But she told 
him not to come to Brighton. The earl 
was better, but very cross, and she would 
be up in town before long. 

Towards the end of the month it became 
suddenly known in London that Lord Grex 
had died at Brighton. There was a Garter 
to be given away, and everybody was filled 
with regret that such an ornament to the 
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The Conservative papers remembered how | 
excellent a politician he had been in his | 
younger days, and the world was informed | 
that the family of Grex of Grex was about 
the oldest in Great Britain of which au- 
thentic records were in existence. Then 
there came another note from Lady Mabel 
to Tregear. “I shall be in town on the 
3lst in the old house, with Miss Casse- 
wary, and will see you if you can come on 
the Ist. Come early; at eleven, if you 
can.” 

On the day named and at the hour fixed 
he was in Belgrave Square. He had known 
this house since he was a boy, and could 
well remember how, when he first entered 
it, he had thought with some awe of the 
grandeur of the earl. -The earl had then 
not paid much attention to him, but he had 
become very much taken by the grace and 
good-nature of the girl who had owned him 
as a cousin. ‘ You are my Cousin Frank,” 
she had said; “I am so glad to have a 
cousin.” He could remember the words 
now as though they had been spoken only 
yesterday. ‘Then there had quickly grown 
to be friendship between him and this, as 
he thought, sweetest of all girls. At that 
time he had just gone to Eton ; but before 
he left Eton they had sworn to love 
each other. And so it had been, and the 
thing had grown, till at last, just when he 
had taken his degree, two matters had been 
settled between them; the first was that 
each loved the other irretrievably, irre- 
vocably, passionately ; the second, that it 
was altogether out of the question that 
they should ever marry each other. 

It was but fair to Tregear to say that 
this last decision originated with the lady. 
He had told her that he certainly would 
hold himself engaged to marry her at some 
future time ; but she had thrown this aside 
at once. How was it possible, she said, 
that two such beings, brought up in luxury, 
and taught to enjoy all the good things of 
the world, should expect to live and be 
happy together without an‘income? He 
offered to go to the bar ; but she asked him 
whether he thought it well that such a one 
as she should wait say a dozen years for 
such a process. ‘“ When the time came, I 
should be an old woman and*you would be 
a wretched man.” She released him— de- 
claring her own purpose of marrying well ; 
and then, though there had been a moment 
in which her own assurance of her own love 
had been passionate enough, she went so 
far as to tell him that she was heart-whole. 





“We have been two foolish children, but 


we cannot be children any longer,” she said. 
“There must be an end of it.” 

What had hitherto been the result of 
this the reader knows—and Tregear knew 
also. He had taken the privilege given to 
him, and had made so complete a use of it 
that he had in truth transferred his heart 
as well as his allegiance. Where is the 
young man who cannot do so; how few 
are there who do not do so when their first 
fit of passion has come on them at one-and- 
twenty? And he had thought that she 
would do the same. But gradually he 
found that she had not done so, did not do 
so, could not do so! When she first heard 
of Lady Mary she had not reprimanded 
him, but she could not keep herself from 
showing the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment. Though she would still boast of 
her own strength and of her own purpose, 
yet it was too clear to him that she was 
wounded and very sore. She would have 
liked him to remain single, at any rate till 
she herself were married. But the per- 
mission had been hardly given before he 
availed himself of it. And then he talked 
to her not only of the brilliancy of his 
prospects—which she could have forgiven 
—but of his love—his love ! 

Then she had refused one offer after 
another, and he had known it all. There 
was nothing in which she was concerned 
that she did not tell him. Then Silver- 
bridge had come across her, and she 
had determined that he should be her 
husband. She had been nearly successful 
—so nearly that at moments she had felt 
sure of success. But the prize had slipped 
from her through her own fault. She 
knew well enough that it was her own 
fault. When a girl submits to play such 
a game as that, she should not stand on 
too nice scruples. She had told herself 
this many a time since—but the prize was 
gone. 

All this Tregear knew, and, knowing it, 
almost dreaded the coming interview. He 
could not without cruelty have avoided 
her. Had he done so before he could 
not have continued to do so now, when 
she was left alone in the world. Her 
father had not been much to her, but 
still his presence had enabled her to put 
herself before the world as being some- 
body. Now she would be almost nobody. 
And she had lost her rich prize, while he— 
out of the same treasury as it were—had 
won his! 

The door was opened to him by the 
same old woman, and he was shown, at a 
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funereal pace, up into the drawing-room 
which he had known so well. He was 
told that Lady Mabel would be down to 
him directly. As he looked about him he 
could see that already had been commenced 
that work of division of spoil, which is sure 
to follow the death of most of us. Things 
were already gone which used to be 
familiar to his eyes, and the room, though 
not dismantled, had been deprived of its 
little prettinesses and was ugly. 

In about ten minutes she came down to 
him—with so soft a step that he would 
not have been aware of her entrance had 
he not seen her form inthe mirror. Then, 
when he turned round to greet her, he 
was astonished by the blackness of her 
appearance. She looked as though she 
had become ten years older since he had 
last seen her. As she came up to him she 
was grave and almost solemn in her gait, 
but there was no sign of any tears. Why 
should there have been a tear? Women 
weep, and men too, not from grief but 
from emotion. Indeed, grave and slow as 
was her step, and serious, almost solemn, 
as was her gait,'there was something of a 
smile on her mouth as she gave him her 
hand. And yet her face was very sad, 
declaring to him too plainly something of 
the hopelessness of her heart. “And so 
the duke has consented,” she said. He 
had told her that in his letter, but, since 
that, her father had died and she had 
been left he did not as yet know how 
far impoverished, but, he feared, with no 
pleasant worldly prospects before her. 

“Yes, Mabel; that I suppose will be 
settled. Ihave been so shocked to hear 
all this.” 

“Tt has been very sad—has it not? 
Sit down, Frank. You and I have a good 
deal to say to each other now that we 
have met. It was no good your going 
down to Brighton. He would not have 
seen you, and at last I never left him.” 

“Was Percival there?” She only shook 
her head. ‘ That was dreadful.” 

“Tt was not Percival’s fault. He would 
not see him; nor till the last hour or two 
would he believe in his own danger. Nor 
was he ever frightened for a moment—not 
even then.” 

“Was he good to you?” 

“Good to me! Well—he liked my 
being there. Poor papa! It had gone sg 
far with him that he could not be good to 
any one. I think that he felt that it 
would be unmanly not to be the same to 
the end.” 





“ He would not see Percival.” 

“When it was suggested he would only 
ask what good Percival could do him. I 
did send for him at last, in my terror, but 
he did not see his father alive. When he 
did come he only told me how badly his 
father had treated him! It was very 
dreadful !” 

“T did so feel for you.” 

“‘T am sure you did, and will. After all, 
Frank, I think that the pious godly people 
have the best of it in this world. Let 
them be ever so covetous, ever so false, 
ever so hard-hearted, the mere fact that 
they must keep up appearances makes 
them comfortable to those around them. 
Poor papa was not comfortable to me. A 
little hypocrisy, a little sacrifice to the 
feelings of the world, may be such a 
blessing.” 

“T am sorry that you should feel it so.” 

“Ves; it is sad. But you—everything 
is smiling with you! Let us talk about 
your plans.” 

“ Another time will do for that. I had 
come to hear about your own affairs.” 

“There they are,” she said, pointing 
round the room. “TI have no other affairs. 
You see that I am going from here.” 

“And where are you going?” 
shook her head. 
live?” 

“With Miss Cass—two old maids to- 
gether! I know nothing further.” 

“But about money? That is if I am 
justified in asking.” 

“What would you not be justified in 
asking? Do you not know that I would 
tell you every secret of my heart—if my 
heart had a secret. It seems that I have 
given up what was to have been my for- 
tune. There was a claim of twelve thousand 
pounds on Grex. But I have abandoned 
it.” 

“ And there is nothing.” 

“There will be scrapings they tell me— 
unless Percival refuses to agree. This 
house is mortgaged—but not for its value. 
And there are some jewels. But all that 
is detestable—a mere grovelling among 
mean hundreds; whereas you—you will 
soar among 

“Oh, Mabel! do not say hard things to 
me.” 

“‘ No, indeed ! why should I—I who have 
been preaching that comfortable doctrine 
of hypocrisy? I will say nothing hard. 
But I would sooner talk of your good things 
than of my evil ones.” 

“T would not.” 


She 
“With whom will you 
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“Then you must talk about them for my 
sake. How was it that the duke came 
round at last ?” 

“T hardly know. She sent for me.” 

“A fine high-spirited girl. These Pallisers 
have more courage about them than one 
expects from their outward manner. Silver- 
bridge has plenty of it.” 

“] remember telling you he could be 
obstinate.” 

“And I remember that I did not 
believe you. Now I know it. He has 
that sort of pluck which enables a man to 
break a girl’s heart—or to destroy a girl’s 
hopes—without wincing. He can tell a 
girl to her face that she may go to the 
mischief for him. There are so many men 
who can’t do that, from cowardice, though 
their hearts be ever so well inclined. 
‘I have changed my mind.’ There is 
something great in the courage of a man 
who can say that to a woman in so many 
words. Most of them, when they escape, 
escape by lies and subterfuges. Or they 
run away and won’t allow themselves to be 
heard of. They trust to a chapter of 
accidents, and leave things to arrange them- 
selves. But when a man can look a girl in 
the face with those seemingly soft eyes, and 
say with that seemingly soft mouth, ‘I 
have changed my mind,’ though she would 
look him dead in return if she could, still 
she must admire him.” 

“ Are you speaking of Silverbridge now?” 

“ Of course I am speaking of Silverbridge. 
I suppose I ought to hide it all and not to 
tell you. But as you are the only person I 
do tell, you must put up with me. Yes; 
when I taxed him with his falsehood—for 
he had been false—he answered me with 
those very words! ‘I have changed my 
mind.’ He could not lie. To speak the 
truth was a necessity to him, even at the 
expense of his gallantry, almost of his 
humanity.” 

‘Has he been false to you, Mabel ?” 

“Of course he has. But there is nothing 





‘to quarrel about, if you mean that. People 


do not quarrel now about such things. A 
girl has to fight her own battle with her 
own pluck and her own wits. As with 
these weapons she is generally stronger than 
her enemy, she succeeds sometimes although 
everything else is against her. I think I 
am courageous, but his courage beat mine. 
I craned at the first fence. When he was 
willing to swallow my bait, my hand was 
not firm enough to strike the hook in his 
jaws. Had I not quailed then I think I 
should have— had him.’” 





“Tt is horrid to hear you talk like this.” 
She was leaning over from her seat, look- 
ing, black as she was, so much older than 
her wont, with something about her of that 
unworldly serious thoughtfulness which a 
mourning garb always gives. And yet her 
words were so worldly, so unfeminine ! 

“T have got to tell the truth to some- 
body. It was so, just as I have said. Of 
course I did not love him. How could I 
love him after what has passed ? But there 
need have been nothing much in that. I 
don’t suppose that dukes’ eldest sons often 
get married for love.” 

‘Miss Boncassen loves him.” 

“T dare say the beggar’s daughter loved 
King Cophetua. When you come to dis- 
tances such as that, there can be love. The 
very fact that a man should have descended 
so far in quest of beauty—the flattery of it 
alone—will produce love. When the 
angels came after the daughters of men, of 
course the daughters of men loved them. 
The distance between him and me is not 
great enough to have produced that sort of 
worship. There was no reason why Lady 
Mabel Grex should not be good enough 
wife for the son of the Duke of Omnium.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“And therefore I was not struck as by 
the shining of a light from heaven. I 


cannot say I loved him. Frank, I am. 


beyond worshipping even an angel from 
heaven !” 

“Then I do not know that you could 
blame him,” he said very seriously. 

“ Just so; and as I have chosen to be 
honest I have told him everything. But I 
had my revenge first.” 

“T would have said nothing.” 

“You would have recommended — deli- 
eacy! No doubt you think that women 
should be delicate, let them suffer what they 
may. A woman should not let it be known 
that she has any human nature in her. I 
had him on the hip, and for a moment I 
used my power. He had certainly done 
me awrong. He had asked for my love, 
and with the delicacy which you commend, 
I had not at once grasped at all that sucha 
request conveyed. Then, as he told me so 
frankly, ‘he changed his mind!’ Did he 
not wrong me?” 

“He should not have raised false hopes.” 

‘“‘He told me that—he had changed his 
mind. I think I loved him then as nearly 
as ever I did—because he looked me full in 
the face. Then I told him I had never 
cared for him, and that he need have nothing 
on his conscience. But I doubt whether 
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he was glad to hear it. Men are so 
vain! I have talked too much of myself. 
And so you are to be the duke’s son-in- 
law. And she will have hundreds of 
thousands.” 

“‘ Thousands, perhaps, but I do not think 
very much about it. I feel that he will 
provide for her.” 

“And that you, having secured her, can 
creep under his wing like an additional 
ducal chick. It is very comfortable. The 
duke will be quite a Providence to you. I 
wonder that all young gentlemen do not 
marry heiresses—it is so easy. And you 
have got your seat in Parliament too! Oh, 
your luck! When I look back upon it all 
it seems so hard tome! It was for you— 
for you that I used to be anxious. Now it 
is I who have not an inch of ground to 
stand upon.” Then he approached her and 
put out his hand to her. “No,” she said, 
putting both her hands behind her back, “for 
Heaven’s sake let there be no tenderness. 
But is it not cruel? Think of my advan- 
tages at that moment when you and I 
agreed that our paths should be separate. 
My fortune then ‘had not been made quite 
shipwreck by my father and brother. I had 
before me all that society could offer. I was 
called handsome and clever. Where was 
there a girl more likely to make her way 
to the top?” 

“You may do so still.” 

“No, no; I cannot. And you at least 
should not tell me so. I did not know 
then the virulence of the malady which had 
fallen on me. I did not know then that, 
because of you, other men would be 
abhorrent to me. I thought that I was as 
easy-hearted as you have proved yourself.” 

“How cruel you can be.” 

“‘ Have I done anything to interfere with 
you? Have I said a word even to that 
young lad, when I might have said a word. 
Yes ; to him I did say something ; but I 
waited, and would not say it while a word 
could hurt you. Shall I tell you what I 
told him? Just everything that has ever 
happened between you and me.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; because I saw that I could trust 
him. I told him because I wanted him to 
be quite sure that I had never loved him. 
But, Frank, I have put no spoke in your 
wheel. There has not been a moment 
since you told me of your love for this rich 
young lady in which I would not have 
helped you had help been in my power. 
Whomever I may have harmed, I have 
never harmed you.” 





“Am I not as clear from blame towards 
you?” 

“No, Frank. You have done me the 
terrible evil of ceasing to love me.” 

“Tt was at your own bidding.” 

“Certainly! But if I were to bid you to 
cut my throat, would you do it?” 

“Was it not you who decided that we 
could not wait for each other ?” 

“ And should it not have been for you to 
decide that you would wait ?” 

* You also would have married.” 

“Tt almost angers me that you should 
not see the difference. A girl unless she 
marries becomes nothing, as I have become 
nothing now. A man does not want a 
pillar on which to lean. A man, when he 
has done as you had done with me, and 
made a girl’s heart all his own, even 
though his own heart had been flexible and 
plastic as yours is, should have been true to 
her, at least for a while. Did it never 
occur to you that you owed something to 
me ?” 

**T have always owed you very much.” 

“There should have been some touch 
of chivalry if not of love to make you feel 
that a second passion should have been 
postponed for a year or two. You could 
wait without growing old. You might 
have allowed yourself a little space to 
dwell—I was going to say on the sweetness 
of your memories. But they were not 
sweet, Frank; they were not sweet to 
you.” 

“These rebukes, Mabel, will rob them 
of their sweetness—for a time.” 

“Tt is gone ; all gone,” she said, shaking 
her head—‘“ gone from me because I have 
been so easily deserted; gone from you 
because the change has been so easy to 
you. How long was it, Frank, after you 
had left me before you were basking 
happily in the smiles of Lady Mary 
Palliser ?” 

“It was not very long—as months go.” 

“ Say days, Frank.” 

“T have to defend myself, and I will do 
so with truth. It was not very long—as 
months go; but why should it have been 
less long, whether for months or days? I 
had to cure myself of a wound.” 

“To put a plaister on a scratch, Frank.” 

** And the sooner a man can do that the 
more manly he is. Is it a sign of strength 
to wail under a sorrow that cannot be 
cured—or of truth to perpetuate the 
appearance of a woe?” 

“ Has it been an appearance with me?” 

“T am speaking of myself now. Iam 
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driven to speak of myself by the bitterness 
of your words. It was you who decided.” 

“You accepted my decision easily.” 

“ Because it was based not only on my 
unfitness for such a marriage, but on yours. 
When I saw that there would be perhaps 
some years of misery for you, of course I 
accepted your decision. The sweetness 
had been very sweet to me.” 

“Oh, Frank, was it ever sweet to you?” 

“And the triumph of it had been very 
great. I had been assured of the love of 
her who among all the high ones of the 
world seemed to me to be the highest. 
Then came your decision. Do you really 
believe that I could abandon the sweetness, 
that I could be robbed of my triumph, 
that I could think I could never again be 
-allowed to put my arm round your waist, 
never again to feel your cheek close to 
mine, that I should lose all that had 
seemed left to me among the gods, without 
feeling it?” 

‘“‘ Frank, Frank,” she said, rising to her 
feet, and stretching out her hands as 
though she were going to give him back 
all these joys. 

“Of course I felt it. I did not then 
know what was before me.” When he said 
this she sank back immediately upon her 
seat. “T was wretched enough. I had 
lost a limb and could not walk; my eyes, 
and must always hereafter be blind; my 
fitness to be among men, and must always 
hereafter be secluded. It is so that a 
man is stricken down when some terrible 
trouble comes upon him. But it is given 
to him to retrick his beams.” 

“ You have retricked yours.” 

“Yes; and.a strong man will show his 
strength by doing it quickly. Mabel, I 
sorrowed for myself greatly when that 
word was spoken, partly because I thought 
that your love could so easily be taken 
from me. And, since I have found that it 
has not been so, I have sorrowed for you 
also. But I do not blame myself, and 
and I will not submit to have blame even 
from you.” She stared him in the face as 
he said this. ‘A man should never submit 
to blame.” 

“But if he has deserved it.” 

“Who is to be the judge? But why 
should we contest this? You do not really 
wish to trample on me.” 

“ No—not that.” 

“Nor to disgrace me; nor to make me 
feel myself disgraced in my own judgment?” 
Then there was a pause for some moments 
as though he had left her without another 








word to say. “Shall I go now?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, Frank !” 

“T fear that my presence only makes you 
unhappy.” 

“ Then what will your absence do? When 
shall I see you again? But, no; I will not 
see you again. Not for many days—not 
for years. ‘Why should I? Frank, is it 
wicked that I should love you?” He 
could only shake his head in answer to 
this. ‘If it be so wicked that I must be 
punished for it eternally, still I love you. 
I can never, never, never love another. 
You cannot understand it. Oh, God—that 
I had never understood it myself! I think, 
I think, that I would go with you now 
anywhere, facing all misery, all judgments, 
all disgrace. You know, do you not, that 
if it were possible, I should not say so. 
But as I know that you would not stir a 
step with me, I do say so.” 

“T know it is not meant.” 

“It is meant, though it could not be 
done. Frank, I must not see her, not for 
awhile—not for years. I do not wish to 
hate her, but how can I help it? Do you 
remember when she flew into your arms in 
this room ?” 

‘“*T remember it.” 

‘“‘Of course you do. It is your great joy 
now to remember that, and such like. She 
must be very good! Though I hate her!” 

“Do not say that you hate her, Mabel.” 

“Though I hate her she must be good. 
It was a fine and a brave thing todo. I 
have done it; but never before the world 
like that; have I, Frank? Oh, Frank, I 
shall never do it again. Go now, and do 
not touch me. Let us both pray that in 
ten years we may meet as_passionless 
friends.” He came to her, hardly knowing 
what he meant, but purposing, as though 
by instinct, to take her hand as he parted 
from her. But she, putting both her hands 
before her face, and throwing herself on 
to the sofa, buried her head among the 
cushions. 

“Ts there not to be another word?” he 
said. Lying as she did, she still was able 
to make a movement of dissent, and he left 
her, muttering between his teeth : ‘ Mabel, 
good-bye.” 
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Ir the story of Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing ever gave employment to 
an earlier dramatist, no discovery of his 
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play has yet been made. But Shakespeare 
was undoubtedly acquainted with Sir John 
Harrington’s English version of Ariosto ; 
and, as Mr. Dyce has pointed out, the 
earlier portion of the serious plot of Much 
Ado About Nothing bears considerable 
resemblance to the story of Ariodante and 
Ginevra in the Orlando Furioso, “ where 
Polinesso, in order to revenge himself on 
the Princess Ginevra, who has rejected 
his love suit and pledged her troth to 
Ariodante, prevails on her attendant, 
Dalinda, to personate the princess, and to 
appear on a balcony by moonlight, while 
he ascends to her apartments by a ladder 
of ropes.” <A like story was also told by 
Spenser, in his Faerie Queene, Book ii, 
Canto iv., published in 1590. And very 
important incidents of the play: such as 
the deception of the lover by a servant, 
his charge of perfidy against the heroine, 
his refusal to marry her, her subsequent 
illness and the report of her death, her 
funeral rites, the establishment of her 
innocence, and her happy union with the 
hero, are all to be found in Bandello’s 
story of Timbreo di Cardona, told again 
in French by Belleforest in his Histoires 
Tragiques, a work with which Shakespeare 
was certainly familiar. In the play, as in 
the novel, the scene is laid at Messina, 
and the father’s name is Leonato. The 
dramatist, however, has occasionally de- 
viated from his original. Don John is 
influenced by malice simply in his desire to 
prevent the marriage of Claudio; in the 
story the villain is actuated by a passion for 
the bride. Shakespeare’s recourse to Ariosto 
has enabled him to strengthen the device 
by which Claudio’s jealousy is aroused : 
the incident of the waiting-woman per- 
sonating her mistress at the window is 
not contained in Bandello. Further, in 
the play the treachery of Don John is 
discovered from the conversation of his 
accomplices having been overheard by the 
watch; in the novel the voluntary con- 
fession of the traitor brings about a happy 
ending. Dunlop writes: “In the two 
first deviations the dramatist, I think, has 
improved on his original, but in the third 
has altered to the worse.” These searches 
into the sources of the play have not dis- 
closed the originals of Beatrice and Bene- 
dick, who are, in truth, the chief characters 
in Much Ado About Nothing, and, so far 
as can be ascertained, Shakespeare’s abso- 
lute creations. Nor has discovery been 
made of a prototype of Dogberry. 

The first edition of the play, which was 





described as having been “sundry times 
publicly acted by the right honourable the 
Lord Chamberlain his servants,” was a 
quarto, published in 1600. The first folio 
edition is supposed to be printed from a 
copy of the quarto belonging to the library 
of the theatre, and corrected for the pur- 
pose of the stage. The editors of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare state in regard to 
the text that “where the folio differs from 
the quarto it differs almost always for the 
worse,” the alterations being due to acci- 
dent and not design. In a note upon the 
comedy, Stevens (referring to no autho- 
rity, however) states that on May 20, 
1613, Hemmings, the actor, then at the 
head of His Majesty’s company of players, 
received the sum of forty pounds, with 
twenty pounds in addition as the king’s 
gratuity, for exhibiting Much Ado About 
Nothing and five other plays at Hampton 
Court ; the performances probably taking 
place at Christmas and Shrovetide. 

To the carelessness of the old copyists 
and printers we owe information as to the 
early representatives of Dogberry, Verges, 
and Balthazar. In the quarto and folio 
editions of the comedy Dogberry’s first 
speech in the fourth act is assigned to 
Keeper, a misprint for Kemp, the name of 
the famous comedian who first sustained 
the character; all the other speeches of 
Dogberry throughout the scene, two only 
excepted, being given to Kemp, and those 
of Verges to Cowley, a well-known actor 
of the time. In the folio of 1623, when 
Balthazar should enter to sing Sigh no 
More, in the third scene of the second act, 
there appears the name of Jacke Wilson, 
supposed to have been a singer of dis- 
tinguished skill, the son of Nicholas 
Wilson, “minstrel of Cripplegate.” In 
like manner, in the early quartos of Romeo 
and Juliet, appears the stage direction: 
“Enter Will Kemp,” instead of ‘“ Enter 
Peter,” the error being corrected in the 
folio of 1623. From a passage in an 
anonymous comedy—The Return from 
Parnassus—not printed until 1606, but 
clearly in existence while Elizabeth occu- 
pied the throne, it has been supposed that 
Kemp was the original performer of Justice 
Shallow in the second part of Henry the 
Fourth ; but the evidence on this point is 
not convincing, while a suggestion that he 
was the first representative of the Grave- 
digger in Hamlet, of Launce, of Launcelot 
Gobbo, and of Touchstone, seems to be 
altogether without warrant. There were 
other actors of low comedy in the company 
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first producing Shakespeare’s plays who 
were just as likely to have been employed 
on such occasions ; nor was Kemp always 
a member of the troop when certain of the 
comedies first came upon the stage. It is 
certain, however, that he was a very popular 
comedian, and that he at once stepped into 
the place left vacant by the death of 
Richard Tarlton, who has been described 
as “the most famous actor of clowns’ 
parts that our theatre, ancient or modern, 
ever produced,” and who died in 1588. 
A curious tract by Thomas Nash, entitled 
An Almond fora Parrot, published about 
1589, is dedicated to “that most comical 
and conceited cavalier Monsieur de Kempe, 
Jestmonger and Vice-gerent General to 
the Ghost of Dick Tarlton.” Kemp was 
famous for his extemporal wit or his 
address in “gagging,” and MHamlet’s 
censure of the clowns who speak more 
than is set down for them is supposed to 
have been pointed at the first impersonator 
of Dogberry. In Richard Brome’s comedy 
of Antipodes, not printed until 1640, but 
written some years earlier, Letoy, an old 
nobleman, complains to Byplay, an actor, 
of his increasing or reducing his part at 
pleasure, and holding interlocutions with 
the audience instead of attending to the 
regular dialogue and business of the scene. 
The actor excuses himself : 
This is a way, my lord, has been allowed 
On elder stages, to move mirth and laughter. 

Letoy replies : 


Yes, in the days of Tarlton and Kempe, 

Before the stage was purged from barbarism, 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with. 
Then fools and jesters spent their wits because 
The poets were wise enough to save 

Their own for profitabler uses. 


Of Richard Cowley, the first Verges, little 
is known, save that he is one of the 
players enumerated in the folio Shakespeare 
of 1623; he appears to have sustained 
small parts of a supernumerary kind, now 
playing a lord or attendant, and now 
carrying a banner. 

After the reopening of the theatres 
Benedick and Beatrice reappeared upon 
the scene under rather curious conditions. 
Sir William Davenant produced in 1662, 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his 
Law Against Lovers, a capricious altera- 
tion of Measure for Measure, with selections 
from Much Ado About Nothing. The scene 
is laid at Turin, and the adventures of 
Benedick and Beatrice are, as it were, 
interleaved with the story of Isabella and 
Angelo. But while borrowing these cha- 
racters, Davenant has entrusted them much 





dialogue of his own contriving: being 
fully convinced of his power to improve 
upon Shakespeare. Mr. Pepys witnessed 
a performance of the Law Against Lovers 
on February 18, 1662, and pronounced it 
“a good play and well performed.” He 
was apparently unconscious that it owed 
anything to Shakespeare. He was espe- 
cially charmed with the dancing and singing 
of a little girl whom he had never seen 
before, and whose presence he thought 
compensated for the loss of Roxalana, 
otherwise Elizabeth Davenport, the actress 
borne from the stage and so cruelly de- 
ceived by the Earl of Oxford. Davenant’s 
tragi-comedy enjoyed some favour, but it 
seems not to have been revived at any 
time. The names of the actors taking 
part in the performance have not been 
preserved. Benedick may have been 
played by Betterton, and Beatrice by 
Mrs. Betterton, otherwise known as Mrs. 
Saunderson ; but we are without evidence 
on the subject. 

In 1721 Much Ado About Nothing was 
presented at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; the playbills being headed “ Not 
acted thirty years”—a statement made 
rather at random. The comedy enjoyed 
three performances. Quin is supposed to 
have personated Leonato ; Ryan, Benedick ; 
Leigh, Claudio; and Bullock, Dogberry; 
Mrs. Seymour appearing as Hero, and Mrs. 
Cross as Beatrice. Davies, in his Miscel- 
lanies, speaks highly of Mrs. Seymour. 
“She felt all the passions,” he says, “and 
expressed them agreeable to their various 
powers and in conformity to the action of 
the drama. In person she was tall and 
well made, but grew large as she advanced 
in life; her countenance was expressive, 
and her voice pleasing and flexible.” Ryan 
held her to be “ superior to all the actresses 
he had ever seen.” Davies thought the actor 
too partial in preferring Mrs. Seymour to 
Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Porter, “yet surely,” 
he adds, “she must have had a large share 
of merit to encourage his judgment so 
strongly in her favour.” Her Belvidera was 
much esteeemed, and she was the original 
representative of Fenton’s Mariamne, her 
portrait being engraved as a frontispiece 
to that tragedy. As a child Mrs. Cross 
had spoken the prologue to the third part 
of Don Quixote in 1696. 

In 1737 a certain Rev. James Miller, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, sometime 
lecturer at Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, 
and preacher at ‘the private chapel at 
Roehampton, and afterwards rector at 
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Upeerne, Dorsetshire, produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre The Universal Passion, an 
adaptation of Much Ado About Nothing. 
In his prologue Mr. Miller confessed his 
obligation to Shakespeare, but omitted to 
mention that he stood also indebted to 
Moliére. For The Universal Passion was 
compounded in almost equal proportions 
of Much Ado About Nothing and the 
comédie-ballet of La Princesse d’Elide, 
borrowed in its turn from the Spanish 
play, El Desden con el Desden of Agostino 
Moreto. The names of the characters were 
altered. In lieu of Benedick, Claudio, 
Leonato, Don John, Conrade, Beatrice, 
Hero, and Margaret, appeared Protheus, 
Bellario, Gratiano, Byron, Gremio, Liberia, 
Lucilia, and Delia. The scene was laid at 
Genoa. To strengthen the dialogue lines 
from Twelfth Night and The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona were occasionally borrowed. 
Geneste writes: “It cannot be supposed 
that a play compiled from Shakespeare and 
Moliére should be a bad one ;” but surely 
such a result is conceivable, and The 
Universal Passion is almost a case in 
point. He proceeds: “ Miller has, how- 
ever, altered Much Ado About Nothing in 
a manner disgraceful to himself and highly 
injurious to Shakespeare.” The Universal 
Passion was played nine times; it then 
departed from the stage for ever. Quin 
appeared as Protheus, Mills as Bellario, 
Mrs. Clive as Liberia. The part of Joculo, 
a court-jester, was entrusted to Theophilus 
Cibber. The Reverend Mr. Miller was the 
author or adapter of some twelve plays in 
all. He incurred the displeasure of his 
audience on account of a little comedy called 
The Coffee-House, in which it was alleged 
he had introduced, to their detriment, 
living persons — Mrs. Yarrow and _ her 
daughter, who kept Dick’s Coffee-House in 
Fleet Street between the Temple gates. 
A strong body of Templars, patrons of 
Dick’s, attended Drury Lane, and hooted 
Mr. Miller’s comedy from the stage. It 
was in vain he protested in a preface to 
his play that he had intended no offence ; 
that the work was in truth borrowed from 
the French ; that the characters supposed 
to represent Mrs. Yarrow and her daughter 
were to be found in the original, and that 
their speeches were direct translations “ as 
near as things of that nature will admit :” 
an artist engaged to supply the publication 
with a frontispiece had unfortunately pro- 
duced a sketch of the very coffee-house in 
question. This rendered hopeless his re- 
conciliation with “the Inns of Court wits,” 





who, not content with condemning The 
Coffee-House, resolved upon the suppres- 
sion of any further essays Mr. Miller might 
make as a dramatist. He was compelled to 
confine himself thenceforward to his pro- 
fession as a clergyman, venturing, however, 
a little while before his death, upon an 
adaptation of the Mahomet of Voltaire. 

Much Ado About Nothing reappeared in 
its original form at Covent Garden in 
1739, when Chapman played Benedick and 
Hippisley Dogberry ; Mrs. Vincent and 
Mrs. Bellamy undertaking the characters 
of Beatrice and Hero. In 1746 the comedy 
was revived for the benefit of Mrs. 
Pritchard, who impersonated Beatrice to 
the Benedick of Ryan. We next come to 
Garrick’s first appearance as Benedick on 
November 14, 1748. This was at Drury 
Lane ; the playbill announcing the comedy 
was headed, “ Never acted here.” Much 
Ado About Nothing was played eight 
nights in succession, a rare occurrence in 
those days. Davies writes : ‘‘ The excellent 
acting of Mrs. Pritchard in Beatrice was 
not inferior to that of Garrick in Benedick ; 
every scene between them was a continued 
struggle for superiority, nor could the 
spectators determine to which of them the 
preference was due.” The Dramatic Censor 
of 1770 speaks tepidly of the play as of no 
great importance in the study, although 
pleasing in representation, and casting no 
damp upon the fame of its author; Garrick’s 
Benedick, however, is described as affording 
uncommon satisfaction, and stress is laid 
upon the pre-eminence of his significant 
features, the distinct volubility of his ex- 
pression, his vivacity, and the stage 
manceuvres of his scenes of repartee with 
Beatrice. Mr. King’s Benedick is also 
admired : “If we had never feasted upon 
Mr. Garrick’s superior merit, it is highly 
probable we should never have wished for 
anything better.” Of Mrs. Pritchard it is 
said that she was so excellent as Beatrice, 
“and struck out such unison merit with 
Mr. Garrick, that her uncharacteristic cor- 
pulence was always overlooked.” The 
critic concludes: “We don’t think our- 
selves unjustified in allowing Miss Pope 
some share of approbation.” 

At Covent Garden, in 1774, Much Ado 
About Nothing was revived—“ Not acted 
these twenty years,” the playbill stated— 
in order that Mrs. Barry might play 
Beatrice for the first time with Lee for her 
Benedick, Lewis as Claudio, and Shuter 
as Dogberry. In the following year the 
comedy was presented at Drury Lane, 
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Garrick resuming his old part to a new and 
most successful Beatrice, Mrs. Abington. 
Mr. Boaden held her to be “ peculiarly 
qualified” for this character. “ In passing 
over the long series of her performances,” he 
writes, “this always seems to press itself 
forward in my memory as a perfect thing.” 

Garrick was followed in the part of 
Benedick by Henderson, for whom the 
comedy was reproduced at Drury Lane in 
1778. The new actor succeeded com- 
pletely, in spite of serious physical dis- 
qualifications. He was of low stature and 
graceless form; his eyes lacked fire, and 
his voice was somewhat weak and un- 
musical ; his face was without expression 
or flexibility. Moreover, he always dressed 
badly, and could neither dance nor fence ; 
yet, as his biographer relates, “the strength 
of his judgment and the fervency of his 
mind broke through the mounds which 
nature seemed to have placed between him 
and excellence; his comprehension was 
ample, his knowledge diversified, and his 
elocution accurate.” His Benedick was 
regarded as a masterly effort of art, “the 
finest comic acting in my time,” writes 
Boaden. “A thousand little traits of 
whim and pleasantry sparkled from his 
luxuriant fancy.” One night, it seems, 
perfect as he was in Benedick, his memory 
betrayed him: he broke down in one of 
his speeches and made a sudden stop. The 
prompter, knowing his actor, had supposed 
it impossible that the words of Benedick 
could escape from Henderson’s memory, 
and had therefore quitted his seat at the 
wing. Henderson began again, and stopped 
precisely at the same word; the absent 
prompter of course knew nothing of his 
dilemma. The actor, we are told, “ became 
vexed, and loudly called out, ‘Give me the 
word !’” Upon this the audience awarded 
him the usual signs of their favour, and 
he rose from the seat on which he reclined 
and bowed. By this time the prompter, 
Wild, was returned to his place, the re- 
quired words were given, and Benedick 
proceeded as usual. 

George the Third demonstrated his 
cordialadmiration of Henderson’s Benedick, 
even sending the actor a message by Sir 
Charles Thompson directly from the royal 
box expressive of applause, and intimat- 
ing that if “the king were a manager, 
Mr. Henderson should perform upon the 
same stage with Mrs. Siddons.” The 
royal desire, however, to combine the 
efforts of these distinguished artists could 
not be gratified. Henderson’s Beatrice was 





now Miss Pope, now Miss Younge, and 
now Mrs. Abington. In 1787, at the 
Haymarket, King played Benedick, and, 
for the first time, Miss Farren appeared as 
Beatrice. In the following year, at Drury 
Lane, the lady was supported by the 
Benedick of John Kemble, Parsons play- 
ing Dogberry. Horace Walpole wrote to 
Miss Berry of this representation of the 
comedy : “I agree with you in not think- 
ing Beatrice one of Miss Farren’s capital 
parts. Mrs. Pritchard played it with more 
spirit, and was superior to Garrick’s 
Benedick ; so is Kemble, too, as he is to 
Quin in Maskwell.” In 1793 Lewis had 
succeeded to the part of Benedick, with 
Quick as Dogberry and Fawcett as Verges. 
Lewis was again Benedick at Covent Garden 
in 1797, when the evergreen Mrs. Abington 
was again Beatrice. The lady scarcely 
charmed as of yore, however. Her old 
admirer, Boaden, writes of her perform- 
ance that “in point of skill it was equal to 
the efforts of her best time; but she had 
enlarged her figure, and her face too, by 
time, and could perhaps fascinate no one 
without the aid of recollection on his part. 
She was no longer the glass of fashion 
that she had once been ; the modern cos- 
tume 4 la Grecque did not suit her; she 
was now a matronly Beatrice ; but while 
alive the character clung to her closely, 
and in the year 1815 sunk into the grave 
with her.” The year 1803 still found 
Lewis playing Benedick, his Beatrice being 
now Miss Louisa Brunton, afterwards 
Countess of Craven, her third appearance in 
London ; the Claudio Charles Kemble, the 
Dogberry Munden, and the Hero Mrs. 
Henry Siddons. In 1804, at Drury Lane, 
Elliston was Benedick to the Beatrice of 
Mrs. Jordan, with Suett for Dogberry. In 
1817, at Covent Garden, Charles Kemble 
undertook the part of Benedick ; his Bea- 
trice was at this time Miss Brunton, after- 
wards Mrs. Yates, niece of the Miss Louisa 
Brunton of 1803 ; but in 1830 his Beatrice 
was Miss Foote, and in the following year 
his own daughter, Fanny Kemble. 

Charles Kemble’s Benedick greatly de- 
lighted his audience ; and to the close of 
his career in 1839 was counted among his 
best impersonations. Leigh Hunt, writing 
in 1807, had described Charles Kemble 
as “upon the whole a very gentlemanly 
and useful actor, with much of graceful 
mediocrity and with an occasional display 
of great genius.” With the Benedick of 
1831 the critic could find no fault, but 
dwelt fondly on the merits of the perform- 
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ance. ‘“ His utterance of the grand final 
reason for marrying—‘ The world must be 
peopled ’—with his hands linked behind 
him, a general elevation of his aspect, and 
a sort of look at the whole universe before 
him as if he saw all the future generations 
that might depend on his verdict, was a 
bit of the right masterly gusto—the true 
perception and relish of the thing, any 
discrepancy from which would have been 
a false reading.” Miss Kemble’s Beatrice 
Leigh Hunt pronounced to be very clever 
—one of the very best of her characters, 
but satisfactory rather in parts than as a 
whole. “It wants, we think, the flowing 
and perpetual giddy grace of Beatrice, who 
is like a girl at the top of her school, and 
whose movements ought to run on like her 
tongue. Mrs, Jordan gave more of this 
than Miss Kemble—a great deal more ; 
and her laugh and heartiness were always 
inimitable ; but she wanted the air of good 
breeding... . Miss Kemble’s sarcasm, 
as usual, was good, and she received great 
and deserved applause in the speech where 
she half good-humouredly, half peevishly, 
says and unsays, her confession of love to 
Benedick, ending it abruptly with the 
tearful words, ‘I’m sorry for my cousin.’ 
This ebullition of the chief thought which 
she has at her heart at the moment was 
excellently, admirably given, and made a 
great sensation.” Finally he pronounced 
that “ with a few less peacock-like move- 
ments of the head and gait, and a little 
more abandonment of herself to Beatrice’s 
animal spirits, the character in her hands 
would come very nearly in merit to that 
of her father’s Benedick.” Father and 
daughter continued to appear as Benedick 
and Beatrice for some years. 

Macready was scarcely twenty-one when 
he first attempted the part of Benedick, 
but, as a manager’s son, he had no difficulty 
in securing characters of importance. 
Concerning the merits of his effort he is 
silent, but it obtained for him several 
valued friends, among them the family of 
Francis Twiss, “who had married the love- 
liest of Mrs. Siddons’s sisters.” Macready 
notes: ‘“ Horace Twiss called on me at 
his mother’s desire, and it was to that 
performance of Benedick I was indebted 
for an intimacy with friends whose attach- 
ment to me lasted through their lives, and 
whose memory I hold in ever grateful 
regard.” As he advanced in his profession 
the actor eschewed comedy more and 
more; he remained faithful, however, to 











sionally both in his London and provincial 
engagements down to the close of his 
theatrical career. During his farewell 
engagement at the Haymarket, in 1851, 
Benedick and Mr. Oakley—in The Jealous 
Wife—were the only characters in comedy 
he cared to undertake; he was wont, 
indeed, to insert a clause in his agreements 
with managers to the effect that he should 
not be required to play Joseph Surface ; 
yet as Joseph Surface he had at one time 
won extraordinary applause. During his 
management of Drury Lane Theatre he 
produced Much Ado About Nothing with 
great completeness. Under date February 
24, 1843, he records in his journal that he 
“acted Benedick very well,’ that “the 
audience went with the play,” and that he 
was called before the curtain. He found 
an admirable Beatrice in Mrs. Nisbett ; 
Miss Fortescue appearing as Hero, Comp- 
ton as Dogberry, and Keeley as Verges ; 
other characters being sustained by Messrs. 
Phelps, Anderson, Hudson, G. Bennett, 
Selby, and Ryder, with Allen, the admired 
tenor of those times, to sing Balthazar’s 
song. Macready was said to display great 
humour, if of a dry and caustic sort, in his 
performance of Benedick. But a sense 
of strong contrast always arises from the 
comic efforts of a performer whose usual 
occupation has been tragic. A critic writes 
of Macready’s Benedick: ‘That he is 
a sort of matrimonial theorist—ludicrous 
from the gravity with which he supports a 
favourite hypothesis, and not a crotchety 
individual with a curious temper needing 
amelioration.” 

Although Much Ado About Nothing is 
not to be counted among the pageant plays 
or the illuminated revivals of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s management, he yet produced the 
comedy at the Princess’s Theatre in 1858, 
with a liberal and tasteful provision of 
stage decorations and costumes. The first 
scene represented the Port of Messina at 
sunset. As the day declined lights ap- 
peared in the harbour and in the windows 
of the adjoining houses, and the rising 
moon poured her silver rays upon the deep 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Then 


followed a masquerade scene, rich in 1 
variegated lamps, decking gardens, bridge, 


and lake, viewed through the open arches 
of the palace. Mr. Kean was a spirited 
and humorous Benedick, endowing the 
comic passages of the part with singular 
force ; while the Beatrice of Mrs. Kean 
won general admiration. Dogberry and 
Verges found most efficient performers in 














the part of Benedick, assuming it occa- 
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the veterans, Frank Matthews and Drink- 
water Meadows. 

The Theatre Regulation Act of 1843 
having emancipated the stage, Much Ado 
About Nothing became a stock piece at 
the general services of the managers. 
The comedy, however, while enjoying 
occasional performances here and there, 
has rarely been permitted any lengthened 
run. During many years Beatrice was 
one of the parts in which Miss Helen 
Faucit was accustomed to “star.” At the 
Princess’s Theatre, before the rule of Mr. 
Kean, Much Ado About Nothing was 
played at intervals, now with Mr. James 
Wallack and Mrs. Stirling, and now with 
the American players—Mr. Davenport and 
Mrs. Mowatt—as its hero and _ heroine. 
At Sadler's Wells, under Mr. Phelps’s 
management, the comedy was sometimes 
played, with Mr. Marston as Benedick and 
Miss Cooper as Beatrice. At the Adelphi, 
in 1867, Beatrice was one of the Shake- 
spearian parts essayed by Miss Kate Terry 
on the eve of her retirement from the 
stage. At the Haymarket, Beatrice has 
found representation at the hands of 
Miss Amy Sedgwick and of Mrs. Sinclair, 
the divorced wife of Edwin Forrest, the 
American tragedian; the Benedick being 
usually the meritorious Mr. Howe. Later 
Beatrices have been Miss Neilson and Miss 
Ada Cavendish. In 1872, at the Holborn 
Theatre, since called the Mirror and the 
Duke’s, and early in the present month 
destroyed by fire, Mr. Creswick ventured 
upon the curious experiment of “ doubling ” 
the parts of Benedick and Dogberry. 
The actor obtained some applause by 
this feat of his histrionic eccentricity, 
but the comedy gained nothing. It was 
newly divided into three acts, and certain 
of the scenes were transposed, to afford 
the actor opportunities of changing his 
dress and freshly painting his face. In 
the result the characters seemed unfortu- 
nately blurred and blended : Benedick was 
unduly flavoured with Dogberry, while 
Dogberry invited recollections of Benedick. 
Happily Mr. Creswick’s proceeding has 
hitherto attracted no imitators. 





JANE HEARN’S TRIAL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
“ONE may mistake a fancy for a passion ; 
but never a passion for a fancy, when once 


it comes.” Thus says one of our best and 
purest writers; and truly the story of 





many a woman’s life—the tragic history 
of many a human heart, lies folded in the 
truth he tells. It is the mistakes of life, 
more than its crimes, which have the most 
pitiful consequences. 

Jane Hearn, when she was a girl of 
eighteen, made a mistake in life. She 
took a fancy for a passion, followed its 
leading, and found it but an ignis fatuus 
which led her into places where there was 


no solid ground beneath her feet, no rift — 


in the clouds overhead by which some 
ray of light might shine to guide her on 
her way. 

She had dreamed dreams and seen 
visions of what her married life should 
be as the wife of Walter Disney Hearn. 
She had thought to herself: “After my 
marriage-day I shall never be alone—all 
the troubles of life will be easier to bear 
because my husband is by my side to bear 
them with me ; all the joys of life sweeter, 
because he is there to share them.” This 
was the rosy light that fancy shed upon 
the future that was coming. 

How cold—how barren—was the reality 
that followed these passion-laden dreams ! 
A woman may love a man through much 
wrong, through disgrace and shame, through 
poverty and suffering ; but there is one thing 
which slays love as surely as loss of air 
and sunlight kills a plant, and that is— 
indifference. 

Jane found herself face to face with 
absolute and chilling indifference before 
she had been a wife a year. Walter Hearn 
was a man who craved for the unattainable 
with ardent longing: his fancy dressed 
itself in the garb of ‘passion, and the 
counterfeit was excellent—for a while. 
He was a man whose moods varied like 
the wind: kind, if the humour was on 
him and he had an end to gain; cruel, 
if it pleased him to revenge a whim 
denied ; charming to those he cared to 
charm and only showing his real selfish 
self to those of his own household. 

No one had ever called Jane, his wife, 
beautiful ; but she had a certain power 
of fascination about her, and he had felt 
it—for a while. That was one reason 
why he married her; forgetting that one 
can scarcely espouse a woman—only for a 
while. 

Jane was a slight slip of a girl, graceful 
in every movement; she had soft dark 
eyes, a wealth of dusky locks, and a high- 
bred look that promised well for her 
powers of endurance. She left no stone 
unturned to try and keep the love she had 
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once believed her own in very truth. But if 
a tree does not bear any fruit, you cannot 
gather what does not exist wherewith to 
slake your thirst. Walter Hearn could not 
comprehend the nature of love in its best 
and highest sense; sympathy of thought 
and feeling, the companionship of mind with 
mind, the fealty of heart to heart, were 
things he no more understood than he 
did the geological formation of the earth’s 
crust. When Jane craved for bread, he 
gave her a stone. When she longed to be 
near him and with him in his amusements, 
when she tried to cultivate a taste for 
society naturally distasteful to her, he 
said, “Do as you please.” He made her 
feel that her presence was a thing indifferent 
to him at all times—irksome to him at 
many. She was of too noble a nature 
to harbour jealousy, but it hurt the dignity 
of her womanhood to see him courteous, 
admiring, full of every charm and grace 
of manner to other women—when for her, 
his wife, he had no loving word, no tender 
thought, all through the weary days. 

Jane was well-dowered, and gloried in 
the fact for the sake of the man she loved. 
She would not willingly have had any 
barrier set against his entire appropriation 
of her fortune ; but her guardian, Colonel 
Daubeney, a man who had been her father’s 
companion in arms, insisted with a gentle 
persistence on part of it being settled on 
herself and any children she might have. 
More he could not get her to do in the way 
of self-protection—even this much Jane 
looked upon as a hardship; a view of 
matters in which, in his secret heart, 
Walter Desney Hearn most fully agreed. In 
fact, speaking in confidence to a friend, 
he called the colonel a “meddling old 
fool.” 

It was a good thing in the long run 
for Jane that she had had a “fool” of 
any kind to look after her interests, at all 
events to some extent ; for when, five years 
after the date of her marriage, Walter 
Hearn (in consequence of some club 
transaction that would not exactly bear 
the broad light of day) went to America 
with a friend, and that friend wrote to 
break the fact of his sudden death from 
sun-fever to those he had left at home, 
Jane, his widow, was found to have no 
earthly possessions remaining to her save 
that small portion of her fortune that 
Colonel Daubeney had tied up safely, so 
sorely against her will. 

To say that she did not mourn her 
husband would not be true. Any good 





woman will mourn a man who has stood to 
her in the closest and most sacred relation 
in life, no matter how that life may have 
been saddened and blighted by his influence. 
Indeed, when she went to live with Colonel 
Daubeney and his gentle wife in their 
home on the western Scottish coast, Jane 
would indeed hardly have admitted to 
herself the new sweet sense of rest and 
peace and security that stole over her life 
like sunshine creeping over a landscape and 
making everything fair. 

Her newborn content rather took the 
form of an exquisite delight in the beauti- 
ful Nature by which she found herself 
surrounded, than in any more definite way. 
The lovely shadows of the clouds upon 
the sea; the grey-green world of sky and 
water, cloven here and there by the gleam 
of a sea-bird’s wing or the glint of a 
red-brown sail; the song of a lark as he 
rose higher and higher in the blue vault 
of heaven, uplifted heavenwards by the 
triumphant melody of his own song ; the 
tender golden-green of the trees in spring ; 
the perfume of the roses in summer ; the 
wash of the sea against the rocky shore—all 
these beauties of sight and sound had for 
Jane a new significance. She did not 
know that it was the cessation of daily 
effort, the relief from the strain of self- 
watchfulness that made her so open to 
every happy impulse of appreciation ; but 
the loving eyes that watched her read the 
truth full clearly, and thanked Heaven in 
that, after long strife and struggle, the 
gentle heart was at rest. 

Colonel and Mrs. Daubeney were a 
childless pair, and Jane filled the vacant 
corner in their hearts. No daughter could 
have been dearer. They vied with each 
other who should show her the most 
thoughtful care, the tenderest sympathy. 

That was a happy home—the home where 
this trio lived beside the ever-changing 
sea. In time the widow’s cap rested no 
more on Jane’s soft, rippling hair; the 
very memory of the bitter past seemed to 
have faded from her mind as an image 
passes from the mirror that has once 
reflected it; she had found peace, and, 
having known the pain of its lack, treasured 
it as a jewel of great price. 

She grew to look so like the light- 
hearted girl of olden days that it was hard 
for those who looked upon her to realise 
the fact of her six-and-twenty years. 

Before another year was added to their 
sum, the peace, so lately found, so dearly 
prized, was troubled ; but, like Bethesda’s 
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pool, troubled by an angel—the angel of a 
love, full, complete, intense. 

Jane had once “mistaken a fancy for 
a passion;” no fear she should now 
“mistake a passion for a fancy.” In the 
unripeness and inexperience of her youth 
she had succumbed to the charm of a 
man’s voice and manner; now, in the full 
bloom of her womanhood, she yielded to 
the influence of a man’s heart and mind ; 
she revelled in the sweet subjection claimed 
by one higher in thought, deeper in 
character than herself. 

In past days she had found a pleasure 
in Walter Hearn’s adulation and fondness ; 
now she only sought how best she might 
show her own devotion to one she knew 
to be worthy of all she could give. 

Jane’s new love-story came about thus : 

A certain expedition was about to set 
forth on a quest of scientific enquiry ; there 
was some talk, even in that quiet corner 
of Scotland beyond the Kyles of Bute, of a 
young naval officer whose talents bid fair 
to make him a shining light in the annals 
of science. He was to go with the ex- 
pedition, and his name was Guy Challoner. 

Some delay occurring in the fitting up of 
the ship selected to sail to almost unknown 
seas, Guy Challoner came to spend a week 
or two with some old friends of his who lived 
near Colonel Daubeney. 

Guy came north in utter unconsciousness 
that at each step of the journey he was 
nearing his fate, and that that fate was to 
come in the form of Jane Hearn. 

When first he saw her she stood beneath 
the shadow of a lilac-tree whose faint purple 
blossoms swayed to the wind. She wore a 
simple dress of pale grey, and at her throat 
was a crimson knot. From that moment 
life was a new thing to Guy Challoner. If he 
had been ambitious before, he was doubly so 
now, for day by day he grew to read better 
and more clearly the noble nature of this 
woman who might inspire a man to strive for 
a greater name, but would never hold him 
back from fame because she cared to grasp 
as much of his life as she could. Her 
cultured mind, chastened by past sorrows, 
appreciative of all that was grand in science 
and beautiful in Nature, eagerly followed 
the lead of his. The man lived a charmed 
life, feeling himself beloved even before he 
put his own love into words ; and, when 
he did speak, when one evening as the 
thrushes sang good-bye to the day that was 
dying, as the shadows lay sleeping on the 
sea, Guy Challoner told Jane how she had 
crept into his heart and nestled there. 











“Do you love me enough?” he said, 
looking into her eyes, at once dark and 
bright. 

“Don’t you know?” she answered, hiding 
their happy light upon his breast. 

The thrushes were silent, the shadows on 
the water fled at the soft touch of the 
moonrise—and still those two lingered in 
the gloaming, hand in hand, like two 
happy children. 

“ We must go in now,” said Guy, holding 
her a moment close against his heart. Then 
he said, fondly, as a lover should, yet with 
a certain grave solemnity in his voice: 
“Jane, you will never change to me, 
dear, will you? It will be the same as 
now to the end, be what that may, will it 
not, my love ¢” 

And for all answer she laid her arms 
about his neck, and said in the words of 
our sweetest singer : 

‘*T will love thee to the death, 

And out beyond, into the dream to come.” 

It seemed to Jane after that night of 
betrothal, as if for her a new heaven 
and a new earth were created. Not only 
was she loved with a passion and tender- 
ness such as she had never realised in 
the past, but she was led on from day to 
day to some new knowledge, some more 
perfect understanding of the beauties of 
Nature. She was allowed to feel herself 
not only loved as a woman, but prized as a 
companion ; she was unspeakably, intensely 
happy, for once in her life. 

So the golden days passed on, and at 
last it was settled that Jane’s marriage-day 
should be before that expedition sailed to 
unknown seas, and Guy should leave her, 
not his promised bride, but his wife. 

“Then I can come after you,” she said, 
with her eyes suspiciously bright, and a 
quiver about her lips. “ You can write 
for me from any port where you are likely 
to stay any time.” 

“Can I?” he said, kissing the tremble 
from her mouth. 

Before the wedding-day came round Guy 
had to go down south to pay a visit to the 
Admiralty, and make certain arrangements 
about that intended voyage of which we 
wot. 

We will peep over his shoulder, if you 
please, and read the foolish letter that Jane 
sent him on the second day of that short 
separation-—a letter than which, in Guy’s 
eyes, earth could not hold a dearer thing, 
save and except the little hand that wrote 
it: 

“T am not being idle because I miss you 
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so much. I love reading the books that 
you have read before me, and where, 
on the margins, you have left pencilled 
notes. It is like following in footsteps that 
you have trodden in—it is as if you had 
passed that way before me, and dropped a 
flower here and there for me to pick up. 
I have been so happy, Guy, this last few 
weeks! I have been so happy that my 
happiness has frightened me sometimes— 
it is only a short time, and yet it seems 
more than all the years of my life before. 
It is foolish, I suppose, to write you such 
long letters, and you away for so short a 
time, and coming back so soon? It is un- 
worthy of the wisdom that should have 
gathered round my seven-and-twenty years 
—is it not? When you get this there 
will only be two days more before you set 
out north again, so that very soon I shall be 
beginning the day that has only to wear to 
seven o'clock before it brings you to me. 
The lilies of the valley are all out in the 
garden, and I shall fill the vase upon your 
writing-table with the pretty bells early 
that morning. Then I shall go for a long 
walk along the shore. You will think me 
a baby for writing like this.. Do you know 
I really thought I was growing quite a 
sensible, almost strong-minded woman— 
a matter-of-fact, common-sense sort of 
person—once. Before I met you, I mean 
—before the day when under the lilac 
I sat with the leaf-shadows flickering on 
my book, and Mrs. Bayard touched me on 
the shoulder to make me look up. You 
know what I saw when I did look up, 
Guy? Oh, my darling, how fair the world 
has seemed to me—how beautiful a thing 
life has grown since the moment when | 
met your dear eyes looking into mine with 
a strange calm questioning, as though 
they had found something they had been 
looking for ever so long! You see they had 
found me—and they were very glad. No; 
you are not good-looking,.Guy; no one 
could call you that, sir! You are a plain 
man, clever, as one can see at a glance, 
and—yes—a little—just a littlk—hard and 
stern. You are not very young either, 
you know—what is it? Thirty-three and a 
bit. Now you will say there is a spice of 
impertinence in my nature, and this must 
be it coming out. But, Guy, no one 
knows but Jane how gentle and tender 
you can be—no one else has any need 
to know—have they? That is a thing 
between your heart and mine. What was 
it I said to you that night—the night 
you asked me if I loved you ‘enough’ to 





be your wife—the night when the thrushes 
were singing, and the moon rose like a 
silver world over the sea? ‘I will love 
thee to the death, and out beyond into 
the dream to come.’” 


By what he thought in truth a happy 
chance, Guy Challoner was able to set off 
on his journey north a day earlier than he 
had expected. What a fond light of surprise 
and joy would dawn in Jane’s dark eyes, as 
he stole upon her unawares in some quiet 
spot such as she loved to hide in, alone 
with her treasure of sweet thoughts! 
Perhaps she would be under the old lilac- 
tree? She loved that tree he knew, though 
now all its blossoms had fallen. 

It was a fair summer’s day, the day 
on which Guy reached that fair home 
beside the sea where dwelt his love. 
Green below, blue overhead, and between, 
the wafting of innumerable wings, the song 
of a thousand birds. That was what the 
world looked like to Guy’s happy eyes as 
he neared the haven of his desires. 

How quiet the place seemed ! 

No one was astir. He looked in vain 
for the substantial forms of the colonel 
and his wife, usually to be seen wandering 
in the garden at that hour on a fine even- 
ing, or for a slight figure, book in hand—a 
woman with earnest quiet eyes and a 
crown of dusky hair. 

He passed quickly through the hall- 
door, which in summer stood wide open 
from early morn, opened the door of the 
room on the left—the. favourite indoor 
haunt of Mrs. Daubeney and Jane, and 
then he stood quite still—struck dumb as 
it were by what he saw within. 

By the mantel-shelf stood the old 
colonel, a letter in his hand, a look of pain 
and terror on his face—the face that was 
drawn and white like that of one who has 
just undergone a painful ordeal and is still 
dazed by the shock. Near him was his 
wife Susan, looking as helpless as women 
of her loving nature and small endurance 
always do when things are going very 
badly indeed. Her eyes were streaming 
with tears as she sat in a.limp heap in one 
corner of the sofa, and, as she saw Guy, 
she gave a little piteous cry. As for the 
colonel, he threw out his hands towards the 
figure at the open door as though he would 
fain have kept off any nearer approach. 

“Great Heaven!” he said hoarsely, 
letting the letter in his hand flutter to the 
ground; “is that you, Guy? Has any one 
told you?” 
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“Told me what?” said Guy, white to 
the lips, but master of himself as usual. 
“ Where is Jane ?” 

“She is gone up the shore—she knows 
nothing—come in, shut the door. You 
are a brave man, Guy. Call your courage 
to your aid. You will need it all! Read 
this.” 

Guy drew a deep breath as he took the 
closely-written sheet of foreign paper from 
the colonel’s hand, and carried it over to 
the window. 

As he did so Mrs. Daubeney covered 
her face with her hands, and began rocking 
herself to and fro in a perfect frenzy of 
grief. 

Guy had been full of a terrible fear lest 
some harm had come to Jane, but, thank 
God for that, his dear love was safe and 
well! Any calamity, he thought, that did 
not touch the dear head so soon to be 
pillowed on his breast could be met and 
borne. And with such thoughts beating 
right hotly in his heart, Guy began to read 
the letter on the foreign paper. 





COUSIN JACQUES. 

A YEAR or two ago, while looking over 
the contents of one of the innumerable 
wooden boxes stocked with literary pro- 
vender of every kind on the parapet of the 
Quai Malaquais, we came upon a thin 
duodecimo volume in very dilapidated calf 
binding, the title of which, Les Lunes du 
Cousin Jacques, at once arrested our at- 
tention. We remembered having heard 
its author spoken of in terms of high praise 
by an octogenarian bibliomaniac, and feeling 
curious to ascertain how far his judgment 
coincided with our own, we invested a few 
sous in the purchase of the little bouquin 
and carried it home. On examination we 
found it to contain only a fragment of the 
entire work, consisting of three numbers 
of the Lunes, and dated 1786 ; the perusal, 
however, of the specimen in our possession 
so pleased us by their peculiar drollery 
that we could not rest until, by a diligent 
study of every available source of infor- 
mation, we had become tolerably well 
acquainted with the personal history of 
the writer, one of the quaintest and most 
unquestionably original humorists of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Louis Abel Beffroy de Reigny was born 
at Laon, November 6, 1757; he was the 
youngest of three brothers, named respec- 
tively after manors forming part of the 





paternal estate, Beffroy de Beauvoir and 
Beffroy de Jisomprez, and received in his 
turn the supplementary appellation of De 
Reigny from his father, head of the junior 
branch of an ancient provincial family. His 
entrance into the world was within an ace of 
being followed speedily by his exit from it, 
for, when only a few weeks old, having 
been entrusted to a careless nurse he fell 
into the fire, and bore the trace of this dis- 
aster, in the shape of a deep and disfiguring 
scar, during the remainder of his life. 
“But,” as one of his biographers philo- 
sophically puts it, “ Cousin Jacques ”—how 
he came by this nickname we shall see 
hereafter—“ was probably rather proud of it 
than otherwise, on the principle that the 
next thing to being a man of mark is to 
be a marked man.” 

While still very young, he was sent to 
Paris for the completion of his education, 
and placed at the college of Louis le 
Grand; among his fellow-pupils there 
being Camille Desmoulins and Maximilien 
Robespierre. ‘I do not believe,” says our 
author 4 propos of the latter, “that there 
are many Frenchmen who have had so 
good an opportunity of studying the 
character of Robespierre as myself; we 
were in the same class, and generally rivals 
for the same prizes. Chance willed it that 
on one occasion I was the successful can- 
didate, and he never forgave me for it.” 
During our hero’s stay at college his father 
died, and his mother retired into a con- 
vent ; he continued, however, to pass his 
vacations at Laon until he had attained 
the age of eighteen years, when, having no 
other profession open to him, and his share 
of the family inheritance not sufficing for 
his wants, he adopted the half ecclesias- 
tical, half secular costume of an abbé, and 
soon, by his proficiency in the fashionable 
accomplishments of singing, guitar-playing, 
and verse-making, became as great a 
favourite with the ladies of the Marais as 
the traditional Vert-vert. An ingeniously 
turned couplet, the subject of which was a 
young damsel—his opposite neighbour— 
sitting at her window, was extensively 
circulated among his female admirers ; and 
had he, like his prototype the parrot, been 
able to exist on sugared almonds and 
similar confectionery dainties, he would 
doubtless have played the part of “ abbé 
galant ” to the end of the chapter. ‘“ Man 
wants but little here below,” says the poet ; 
but when that little fails, Duke Hum- 
phrey’s hospitality is apt to appear mono- 
tonous. Beffroy de Reigny found it so, at all 
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events. Certain promises of advancement on 
which he had confidently relied were never 
fulfilled ; the candidates for every vacant 
benefice were legion, and wholly dependent 
for success on the influence of their patrons, 
not one of whom deigned to exert himself 
in behalf of our abbé. For some time he 
contrived to earn a precarious subsistence 
by giving lessons in rhetoric—to Robes- 
pierre the younger among others—but his 
natural vivacity soon rebelled against the 
dull uniformity of a professor’s life, and a 
few months later, abandoning at once his 
scholastic duties and all hopes of Church 
preferment, he resumed his original attire, 
resolved to devote himself henceforth to 
literature, and, as a preliminary step, started, 
as was the custom of young authors in 
those days, on a pilgrimage to Ferney. 

His reception by Voltaire was courteous 
enough ; the patriarch, according to his 
wont, listened complacently to some verses 
recited in a trembling voice by the aspiring 
poet, and with a patronising smile en- 
couraged him to pursue his vocation, and 
by all means to give the public a speedy 
opportunity of appreciating “so pretty a 
trifle.” Enchanted with the result of his 
interview, and determined to profit by 
the suggestions of his mentor, Beffroy de 
Reigny returned to Paris, and, during an 
excursion in the neighbourhood with some 
ladies of his acquaintance, informed them 
of his project, painting in glowing colours 
the brilliant future that, as he fondly 
imagined, infallibly awaited him. 

“Under what name do you intend pub- 
lishing?” asked one of his fair companions. 

The ex-abbé stared, as if not under- 
standing the question. ‘ Under my own, 
of course,” he replied. 

“That will never do,” she retorted. 
“You must have a nom de guerre—some- 
thing quaint and original; nothing else 
goes down with the public nowadays. 
Look at ‘L’Anonyme de Vaugirard’ and 
‘Frére Sylvain des Ardennes;’ their books 
only sell on account of the name. Tenez,” 
she exclaimed, clapping her hands with 
delight, “I have it. Do you see that 
individual yonder coming this way ?” 

“The strange-looking object in a parti- 
coloured coat like Joseph ?” said Beffroy. 

“Exactly. That is Cousin Jacques, so- 
called because he is more or less related to 
everybody in the village. He is a genuine 
oddity, and always walks about in a coat 
of seven different colours. With a name 
like that on your title-page, you would be 
famous in a month. What say you ?” 





“Va pour le Cousin Jacques,” cour- 
teously assented M. de Reigny, and the 
matter was settled. 


Notwithstanding his fair sponsor’s predic- 
tion, the first essays of our author excited 
but little notice, and that not of a very 
flattering character. It is, however, only 
fair to say that their cool reception was 
fully merited ; more extravagant produc- 
tions than his three poems, Marlborough, 
Turlututu, and Hurluberlu, having rarely 
if ever issued from mortal brain. His next 
attempt, Les Petites-Maisons du Parnasse, 
exceeded its predecessors, if possible, in unin- 
telligible absurdity; and, after having been 
proposed in turn to every publisher in the 
capital, and rejected by all, was ultimately 
brought out at the writer’s expense, and 
fell stillborn from the press. Meanwhile, 
its eccentric author had still further crippled 
his slender resources by marrying a young 
girl without a sou, thereby entailing on 
himself the necessity of providing her with 
a suitable home. How they contrived to 
exist during the two or three years fol- 
lowing their union is not recorded ; but 
as the sole literary occupation of Cousin 
Jacques at that period of his career appears 
to have consisted in contributing occasional 
scraps of poetry (inserted, but not paid for) 
to the Mercure de France, Madame de 
Reigny’s position, as the manager of their 
little household, must have been anything 
but a sinecure. 

With 1785 came a turn of good luck, 
not the less welcome because totally un- 
expected. Among the many projects of the 
hitherto unsuccessful votary of the muse, 
a favourite one had been the foundation of 
a journal in prose and verse, treating of 
every conceivable subject, and entirely 
written by himself. This idea was at 
length carried out by the publication of the 
opening number of Les Lunes du Cousin 
Jacques, an olla podrida of mingled sense 
and nonsense, smartly turned epigrams and 
madrigals, and preposterous witticisms, 
strung together without theslightest attempt 
at connection, and alternately reminding 
one of the Tintamarre of Commerson, and 
of the Guépes of Alphonse Karr. The 
announcement of this in every sense ex- 
traordinary novelty created a considerable 
sensation, and the first edition was ex- 
hausted in twenty-four hours. Paris and the 
provinces were alike tickled by the familiar 
and amusing style of the writer. By way of 
conciliating his patrons, Cousin Jacques took 
especial care to inform them that they had 
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the option of paying either in money or in 
kind ; a pair of velyet breeches or a coat 
being considered equivalent to a year’s sub- 
scription. Presents came to him from all 
parts of France: ohne admirer forwarding 
him a case of champagne, another a white 
puppy with black paws, and a third—whose 
liberality he could probably have dispensed 
with—a copy of verses. Originally pub- 
lished monthly, and! afterwards fortnightly, 
the Lunes continued to appear with occa- 
sional interruptions until 1790 ; during this 
interval the title underwent more than one 
change, being successively transformed into 
Le Courrier des ‘Planétes, and Cousin 
Jacques. i 

A peculiar feature of this singular speci- 
men of periodical literature is the perfect 
harmony existing between the author and 
his subscribers; he is entirely at home 
with them, and they with him. He chats 
with them, addresses them by name, and 
gravely confers with them respecting the 
various articles intended for publication. 
He even goes so far as to represent a 
deputation of them introduced into his 
editorial room, and “ interviewing” himself 
and his coadjutress. the Moon with refer- 
ence to the future prospects of the journal. 
Take the following sample : 


CHORUS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
Serez-vous toujours joyeux, 
Moraux et point ennuyeux ? 
Nous ferez-vous toujours rire 
Sans prodiguer:le satire? 
THE MOON AND COUSIN JACQUES. 
Oui, nous le jurons! 

[The subscribers executing a pirouette. 
Nous nous abonnerons ! 

CHORUS CONTINUED. 

Mettrez-vous de temps en temps 
Quelques sujets importants? 
Mettrez-vous en vers, en prose, 
Des tableaux couleur de rose? 
THE MOON AND COUSIN JACQUES: 
Oui, nous en mettrons. 
[The subscribers dancing the grande ronde. 
Nous nous abonnerons ! 

In another number we find the sub- 
joined picturesque announcement : “ Our 
publisher, M. Leschapard, at present re- 
siding on the Pont Notre Dame, is on 
the point of changing his abode for 
thirty-three very excellent reasons. In 
the first place, the house which he now 
occupies is about to be pulled down, as are 
also the other houses on the bridges ; which 
reason renders it unnecessary to dwell on 
the remaining thirty-two. In future his 
establishment will be in the Rue du Roule, 
opposite the royal court perfumer. The 
removal of the Lunes will take place 
with great pomp by moonlight, about seven 





o'clock in the evening, and the order of the 
procession will be as follows: First, a 
street porter, and after him a wheelbarrow, 
with another porter behind to push it along. 
The route will be by the Rue de Gévres, 
the Quai de la Mégisserie, the Samaritaine, 
the Rue de la Monnaie, and from thence to 
the Rue du Roule. Illuminations are 
optional.” 

Encouraged by the success of his literary 
bantling, Cousin Jacques bethought him- 
self of utilising a talent he had hitherto 
neglected, but which now appeared to him 
likely to increase his popularity. Naturally 
an excellent musician, he had composed in 
his leisure moments a variety of agreeable 
melodies, which, by the advice of Grétry, 
he adapted to a scenario of his own inven- 
tion, and profiting by the easy access to the 
theatre afforded to journalists, presented 
his manuscript to the actors of the Comédie 
Italienne, by whom it was accepted and 
performed, May 23, 1786, under the attrac- 
tive title of The Wings of Love. Partly 
owing to its own merits, and partly to the 
clever acting and singing of Trial, Mdlles. 
Carline and Desbrosses, this maiden essay 
met with a most flattering reception, and 
at the conclusion of the piece the author 
was unanimously called for. As he did not 
appear, and the audience were becoming 
impatient, Trial came forward,-and in an 
impromptu couplet suggested that, ‘‘ appre- 
hensive of failure, he had probably sought 
refuge in the moon.” This sally brought 
down roars of laughter; but the public 
would take no refusal, and Cousin Jacques 
was finally compelled to make his bow, 
“ which,” as Mdlle. Carline remarked, “ was 
infinitely less graceful than his music.” The 
success of The Wings of Love procured for 
its author the honorary title of “ compli- 
mentary poet” attached to the Comédie 
Italienne, in virtue of which privilege he 
enjoyed for several years the monopoly of 
composing the short introductory pieces 
represented at the inauguration of each 
theatrical season. 

Up to 1789 nothing occurred to disturb 
his regular mode of life; the sale of the 
Lunes was steadily increasing, and, absorbed 
by his literary occupations and by his 
anxiety to render the journal still more 
palatable to his subscribers, he had little 
opportunity of mixing himself up with the 
political discussions of the time. In that 
year, however, he was unexpectedly called 
upon to play his part in the great revolu- 
tionary drama. Soon after the taking of 
the Bastille a party of patriots, Palloy at 
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their head, invaded his printing-office, and 
summoned him as the most popular man of 
letters residing in the quarter to accompany 
them to the Hoétel de Ville, and there 
record in appropriate language, for the 
special edification of their fellow-citizens, 
the history of that memorable event. In 
vain Cousin Jacques objected that he was 
no historian, but a song-writer and 
journalist. They insisted on his compliance 
with their demand, and finding him dis- 
posed to argue the point, at once settled 
the question by laying hold of his collar, 
and carrying him off. Thus escorted, he 
arrived at the Hétel de Ville, where a 
multitude of citizens and Gardes Frangaises 
awaited him ; and, deeming further remon- 
strance useless, proceeded to draw up the 
required summary, pausing at every sentence 
to enquire of his hearers if his statements 
were correct, and in accordance with the 
opinion of the majority. This précis, when 
completed, was submitted to the approval 
of Bailly and La Fayette, who ordered fifty- 
six thousand copies of it to be printed, and 
sold for the benefit of the widows and 
children of those who had perished during 
the siege. By way of recompense for his 
labours, Cousin Jacques was appointed 
secretary to the troop enrolled under the 
name of Volunteers of the Bastille; and a 
decoration, in the shape of a tricolor ribbon 
ornamented with a view of the fortress, was 
also conferred on him. 

As the political horizon grew darker, the 
circulation of the Lunes gradually fell off ; 
the tone of the journal, and the quips and 
cranks of its facetious editor no longer 
suited the popular taste, and failed to hold 
their own against the highly-spiced para- 
graphs of the Chronique de Paris, and the 
denunciatory rhapsodies of L’Amidu Peuple. 
The bankruptcy of his publisher, more- 
over, followed by that of several other 
booksellers, entailing on him the loss of a 
large sum of money, placed Beffroy de 
Reigny in an embarrassing position, and 
compelled him either to continue the pub- 
lication of his fortnightly sheet at his own 
risk, or to abandon it altogether. He 
chose the former alternative, and for some 
months struggled hard to maintain his 
ground, “ working,” as he himself tells us, 
“eleven hours a day, and a great portion 
of the night,” but in vain; one by one the 
subscribers withdrew their support, and 
the luckless proprietor, whose means and 
credit were by this time completely ex- 
hausted, had no resource but to close his 
doors with the valedictory announcement 





that the-publication of the Lunes was 
“indefinitely suspended.” Being, however, 
fortunately for himself, of an elastic tem- 
perament, and not easily disheartened, he 
turned his thoughts again to the stage, and 
composed with his usual rapidity an im- 
promptu called La Fédération du Parnasse, 
which had a run of thirty-one nights at the 
Theatre Beaujolais, and paved the way for 
the most decisive success ever obtained by 
him, namely, Nicodéme dans la Lune. 

In those days a theatrical novelty retain- 
ing possession of the bills after fifty per- 
formances was considered an exceptional 
event, and few dramatists of the period 
could boast of having achieved a similar 
feat. In the case of Nicodéme, however, 
four hundred successive representations 
only served to stimulate the curiosity of 
the public, enriching the manager to the 
extent of something over three hundred 
thousand crowns (nearly a million of francs), 
and putting about sixteen hundred livres— 
the droits d’auteur were then infinitesimal 
—into the writer’s pocket. Like the Janot 
of Dorvigny and the Pointu of Beaunoir, 
the piece became at once a favourite with 
playgoers of every degree ; the title part, 
created by Juliet, was subsequently acted 
by Brunet, and the airs were whistled and 
sung by every gamin and grisette in the city. 
Flushed with this unhoped-for triumph, 
Cousin Jacques followed it up by produ- 
cing Les Deux Nicodémes, and afterwards 
Les Trois Nicodémes; but neither of these 
enjoying the vogue of their predecessor, he 
brought out in 1791 Le Club des Bonnes 
Gens, which ran until the close of the 
season. He then started a political journal 
called Le Consolateur, in which he mainly 
directed the shafts of his satire against 
Brissot, Manuel, and Condorcet, alluding 
to the latter as follows: “I cannot ima- 
gine how this despicable man is allowed 
to escape the punishment due to his 
crimes.” Such out-spoken language could 
not fail to attract the notice of the 
revolutionary leaders ; Marat wrote to him, 
counselling him to employ his pen against 
the aristocrats, and Chaumette solicited his 
friendship, but to neither did he vouchsafe 
a reply. There was nothing in common 
between him and the Jacobinical dema- 
gogues ; their ideas and principles were not 
his, and he did not scruple to tell them so. 
“Tf,” he says, “ you force me to salute the 
red cap and the tree of liberty as I pass 
them, I must do it ; but you cannot hinder 
me from thinking that the one is a badge 
of tyranny, and the other of slavery.” 
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Nevertheless, he felt that he was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, and after the 
fatal 10th of August a regard for his own 
safety caused him to quit Paris, and seek 
refuge with his brother-in-law, the curé 
of Vincelles-la-Rue. There he remained 
for nearly a year, and did not return to 
the capital until he had provided himself 
with a certificate of good conduct and 
patriotism signed by the municipal autho- 
rities ofthe commune. The ReignofTerror 
was then at its height ; but, notwithstand- 
ing his fear of arrest—for he was a strange 
mixture of rashness and constitutional 
timidity—he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his sympathies with the moderate 
party, and his detestation of the excesses 
committed by those in power. Aware 
of his sensitive nervousness, his friends 
delighted in exaggerating the peril to 
which they pretended he was exposed ; 
one day he was told that Camille Des- 
moulins had put a price on his head, 
and on another occasion that Robespierre 
had been heard to say: “I am not sur- 
prised that Cousin Jacques should compose 
agreeable melodies” (he had just produced 
an operetta at one of the smaller theatres) ; 
“the swan never sings better than at the 
moment of his death.” Alarmed by these 
inventions, he wrote to André Dumont, 
member of the Assembly, petitioning to be 
put on his trial if suspected, and affirming 
that his only crime consisted in having 
endeavoured throughout his life to benefit 
his fellow-creatures. On the back of this 
letter, afterwards forming part of M. de 
Soleinne’s autographic collection, is the 
following note in Dumont’s handwriting : 
“To say by way of answer that some one 
has been making a fool of Cousin Jacques.” 
However, probably on account of some 
fresh imprudence, an order for his arrest 
was at length issued by the Committee of 
Public Safety ; and he only escaped being 
brought to judgment by the interference and 
protection of his brother Beffroy de Beauvoir, 
at that time a deputy of the Convention. 

The arrival of Thermidor and the fall of 
Robespierre relieved him from the con- 
sequences of his temerity, and from that date 
his occupation as a political pamphleteer 
was at an end; once more free to indulge 
his old predilection for the theatre, he 
found the public as ready to applaud him 
as of yore, and in his Habit de Noces, 
and La Petite Nanette,* showed that he 


* An ancient sign-board, ‘‘ A la Petite Nanette,” 
still hangs over a shop door in the Rue du Four 
Saint-Germain. 





had lost nothing of his original vivacity. 
In 1805 he published, under the title of 
Soirées Chantantes, a complete collection 
of his melodies, the grace and simplicity 
of which have been justly praised by 
Cherubini, Méhul, and Boieldieu; and 
died in Paris, December 17, 1811, having 
just completed his fifty-fourth year. His 
portrait, engraved by Jonxis after Violet, 
represents his profile surmounted by a 
moon;- underneath are inscribed the 
following lines : 

Tl est des fous dont les accés charmants 

A la gaité joignent les sentiments : 


Des fous heureux, dont la plume légtre 
Aux jeux du Pinde unit ceux de Cythére.” 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. A WOMAN’S VOICE BRINGS 
TO HAROLD A DREAM OF THE PAST. 


THE news of Mauvain’s return spread 
far and wide over the Silver Isle, and was 
not hailed with satisfaction. The prevailing 
thought with regard to him was, ‘ We have 
had enough of strangers.” This expression 
of feeling concerned neither Evangeline nor 
Margaret Sylvester, two of the three 
strangers living on the isle. It touched 
only Ranf the hunchback. 

A week after the exchange of the letters 
between Mauvain and the islanders, Harold 
—he and Mauvain being still on board ship 
—said to Mauvain : 

“T sigh for mother earth ; this monotony 
of rest, this eternal rocking to and fro, is 
sapping the very foundations of my being.” 

“T, too, am weary of it,” said Mauvain. 

“Let us impart variety into the hours ; 
we will go ashore.” 

“Ido not stir from the ship until my 
house is ready to receive me.” 

“Which according to reckoning — I 
am becoming quite nautical in my expres- 
sions—will not be for many days yet. I 
cannot endure this uneventful routine any 
longer ; I shall pay my respects to the soil. 
Accompany me in disguise, and we will 
seek adventure. No? Mauvain, your name 
is consistency. Well, I must go alone. You 
will see me again in the evening. Entrust 
me with a commission.” 

*“ Ascertain for me, if you can, the exact 
day upon which this family of the Sylves- 
ters will oblige me by quitting my house, 
and if in a gentle way you can intimate to 
them that they are lagging somewhat and 
are thereby entailing discomfort upon me, 
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I shall not object. You may say to them, 
if you please, in the event of their showing 
a disposition to condemn me to these planks 
for a longer time than is absolutely neces- 
sary, that I should regret to be compelled 
to enforce my rights.” 

“By force, Mauvain ?” 

“Tf necessary.” 

“Tt would be neither prudent nor 
agreeable to adopt such a course. I should 
advise you not to attempt it.” 

“T am accustomed to take my own 
advice, and shape my own _ course, 
Harold.” 

“T know it, Mauvain. Forgive me for 
supposing it possible you could ever be in 
error. Adieu till evening.” 

It was noon when he left the ship, and 
night before he returned. 

Mauvain, waiting on deck for his 
friend, greeted him immediately with the 
question : 

“‘ How were you received ?” 

“ A moment, Mauvain. I am really, in 
my idle way, full of news, but it must 
filtrate slowly, my mind being dilatory. 
You have wine ‘there.” Harold filled a 
large glass, and emptied it at a draught. 
“ Nectar. Life is worth having.” 

“Have you not eaten since you left the 
ship ?” 

“A little. I asked for fruit, and they 
gave it to me; but they did not give it with- 
out the asking; and only one man invited me 
to his house. This cigar, Mauvain, has a 
delicious flavour. Life is a precious gift. I 
foresee more unlikely things than that I 
should become the grossest of materialists. 
How was I received ? Variously. By some 
who did not know me I was looked upon, 
I think, as a curiosity. Our friends yonder 
are not accustomed to fine gentlemen.” 

“T am beginning to alter my opinion of 
them. It may be nearer the mark to say 
that they are not accustomed to gentlemen. 
A distinction with a difference.” 

“Decidedly ; but I prefer my own words 
in this instance, for I am not at all 
certain that the Silver Isle is without 
specimens of the gentleman, pure and 
simple—as in sober truth he ought to be. 
I have seen to-day men whose manners 
would not disgrace a court, men whose 
stateliness was natural. Their dignity 
becomes them the better because, in my 
inexperienced eyes, it lacks artificiality.” 

“ Ah, I have sometimes thought that you 
were better fitted for the grove than the 
court.” 

“Tf that be so, I shall be here in my 





element. To nearly every person I met on 
the isle I was a stranger, and as I have 
said, I was regarded as a curiosity. It 
might pay us, Mauvain, to exhibit our- 
selves in cages.” 

“Ts it possible, Harold, for you to speak 
seriously for three consecutive minutes ?” 

“T do not know; I have never tried. 
Anything in the shape of effort is eminently 
distasteful to me. When I have a thing 
to tell, I must tell it my own way. 
Among the strangers on the isle there were, 
perhaps, a dozen men and women who had 
a remembrance of me. One or two of these, 
recognising me, smiled, and then checked 
their smiles; the others, recognising me, 
frowned, and did not check their frowns. 
It set me thinking a little. I asked for 
Father Sebastian ; he is dead. So, there 
I found myself a stranger, in a land of 
strangers,and impressed with the distressing 
conviction that with the men and women 
of the isle I was a failure. But happily 
for me there are children in the world. 
Mauvain, I have always been successful 
with children, and those I met on the 
Silver Isle won my heart, as I may say 
without vanity I won theirs.” 

“Tt is not difficult to believe, Harold. 
You have a sunny manner, and even the 
wise are compelled to overlook your faults 
when they come in contact with you. I 
myself, having in your absence been angry 
with you for some trifling matter, have 
forgotten my anger when you have ap- 
peared. You possess a charming magnetism, 
Harold.” 

“You are graciousness itself. But I am 
afraid that 1 am not magnetic to the 
serious-minded ; when they and I come 
into contact, it is I who am magnetised. 
There is a certain attractiveness in our con- 
versations, Mauvain, upon which I have 
occasionally pondered. They resemble the 
flight of a swallow. We never seem able 
to come straight to the point. We are full 
of interludes——” 

“Of your creation, Harold; I am the 
audience, you the actor.” 

“Ts itso? Ihope I play my part well. 
The present conversation is a case in point. 
Here am I speaking to you upon a serious 
subject——” 

“ A serious subject!” exclaimed Mauvain, 
laughing. 

“Ves. Have I not approached it? It 
shows the trivial nature of my mind. I 
will come to it very soon. I was speaking 
of the reception I met with on the isle. In 
brief : Some looked upon me as a curiosity, 
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some smiled upon me, and then frowned ; 
some frowned upon me, and then did not 
smile ; which was a pity, as it disturbed 
the balance. Children spring into my arms 
at my invitation, and allowed me to fondle 
them ; but strangely enough their parents 
took them from me, without ‘with your 
leave’ or ‘by your leave.’ Even two or three 
maidens, who seemed inclined to receive me 
agreeably, were drawn out of the reach of 
my fascinations. I deplored this deeply, 
for they were very fair. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I am inclined to the belief that I 
was right when I told you that the letter 
the islanders sent in reply to yours had a 
flavour of vinegar about it. They will not 
erect triumphal arches when you land.” 

“Tt matters not ; I shall be able to win 
them over.” 

“T executed your commission. The 
Sylvesters are building a house into which 
they will remove as soon as it is com- 
pleted. This will occupy them another 
week. The house is of wood, and only 
one storey, covering a large space of ground. 
Those are the most sensible tenements ; it 
is as Nature intended us to live. The 
Sylvesters appear to hold a station on the 
isle; they are respected. The islanders 
have a store of silver belonging to you. 
The silver mine you discovered, and made 
yours by purchase of the land, has been 


occasionally worked—but not during the. 


last few years—and the islanders have 
kept faithful account of the royalty due to 
you. I was requested to hand this paper 
to you. It is a statement of dates and 
weight of silver produced, which no doubt 
you will find correct.” 

“You are forgetting the serious subject, 
Harold.” 

“T am not likely to, Mauvain; it will 
unfold itself presently. It was not my 
good fortune until the evening to meet 
with the Sylvesters who have done you 
the honour to occupy your house in your 
absence. They are under an obligation 
to you; but it seems they have squared 
accounts by rendering you an obligation.” 

“In what way?” 

“ By taking charge of Evangeline ; she 
has lived with them as their child.” 

“Was not her father a sufficient guar- 
dian ?” 

“ Her father ?” 

* Ranf.” 

“Pardon me; I forgot. Upon that 
point I am not informed.” 

“T must be dull-witted, Harold, for I 
cannot see how these Sylvesters have laid 





me under an obligation by adopting even 
so ill-favoured a being as Evangeline as 
their child. It was a matter which con- 
cerned only themselves and the hunchback.” 

“You forget the nature of the letter you 
wrote to the islanders when you sent Ranf 


and Evangeline in my charge to the Silver. 


Isle. In the house of a magistrate, the 
only house of which the doors were open 
to me, is a box, inscribed with your name. 
This box contains a record of all transac- 
tions and doings in which you bear a part; 
the letter I delivered to Father Sebastian 
is there, and I asked to see it. Init you 
say: “I send you a trust which I ask you 
to accept in kindly remembrance of one 
who owes you already a debt of gratitude 
he can never repay ; by doing so you will 
confer upon me an inestimable obligation.’ 
Evangeline, being then a child, it was 
naturally supposed that your wishes would 
be better carried out if she were adopted 
by a family who had children of their own 
with whom Evangeline could associate.” 

“Let me think a moment, Harold. 
Ranf appeared to be devoted to his child. 
His consent to the separation had to be 
obtained.” 

“ He gave it freely.” 

“Tt is incomprehensible.” 

* You would not undertake to judge the 
actions of such a creature as Ranf by an 
ordinary standard. He may have wished 
to show he was capable of self-sacrifice. Be 
that as it may, Evangeline has lived with 
the Sylvesters, apart from Ranf, and thus 
you are in some sense under an obligation 
to them. I was curious about these 
Sylvesters, on Evangeline’s account more 
than on their own—— I see a look of 
enquiry in your eyes.” 

“*T am endeavouring to discover why 
you take so singular an interest in this 
Evangeline.” 

“* Was I not her sponsor on the isle?” 

“And have you not fashioned her in 
stone? Has the hideous a fascination for 
you as well as the beautiful? By the way, 
she lives ?” 

“ So I am informed.” 

“You did not see her, then ?” 

“No.” 

“And Ranf? Does he still favour the 
earth with his presence ?” 

“Yes. Him I shall see to-morrow.” 

“Continue. I interrupted you at the 
words, ‘you were curious about these 
Sylvesters.’ ” 

‘‘T asked where they were to be found, 
and was told they were absent. In the 
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evening, as 1 was making my way to the 
boat which was waiting for me, I heard the 
voice of a woman, singing. The voice was 
soft and tender, and very sweet. Only 
once before in my life have I heard such 
singing, and then, Mauvain, you were in 
my company. The woman who was sing- 
ing was walking towards me, but owing 
to a curve in the path—a narrow path, 
between hedges—she was not yet in sight. 
Mauvain, I cannot describe to you the 
impression this strangely sweet voice had 
upon me. It recalled a scene in the past 
which has lived in my memory, but has 
never been so boldly reproduced. Why, 
Mauvain, if you will believe me, the 
narrow lane through which I was walking 
vanished from my sight, and with it the 
sunset which glorified the heavens. Fora 
moment the present was suspended, and I 
saw a room in which three-men were sitting, 
you, I, and another. I was idle; you and 
the third were playing for high stakes. 
The room was only partially lighted up ; 
the distant part of it was in shadow. 
Moving in the shadow was a girl, almost a 
child, exquisite as a dream; and standing 
near her, motionless, was another, older 
than the dancer, singing softly in a voice 
as sweet as that which now I heard. The 
vision lasted but for a moment, and I was 
again standing between the fragrant hedge- 
rows in the narrow lane. The woman 
approached me, and I stood aside to allow 
her to pass. Our eyes met. Mauvain, 
you spoke just now of magnetism. Some 
magnetism was at work at the moment 
of our meeting; it flashed from her eyes 
into mine, from my eyes into hers, and 
it held us spell-bound, as in a magic 
chain.” 

“A young woman, and alone,” said 
Mauvain, lighting another cigar, and hand- 
ing his case to Harold. “TI always take an 
interest in these adventures. You were 
fortunate that there were no churls near to 
object to your paying this pretty creature 
the attentions of a gentleman.” 

“She was at least forty years of age, 
and she spoke no word to me, and I no 
word to her. The spell broken, she passed 
away in silence. At a distance I followed 
her until I met a person of whom I asked 
the woman’s name. It was Margaret.” 

“Not Margaret only. Your cigar is 
out, Harold. Light a fresh one, from 


mine. What other name does this woman 
bear ?” 
“Sylvester. Now let me tell you what 


I learnt of the history of this woman.” 














“With pleasure. You have been in- 
dustrious, Harold.” 

“She is not a native of the Silver Isle. 
Her husband and her husband’s father, 
both of whom were born here, had many 
years ago a vagrant fit which nothing 
could cure but a spell of adventure in the 
old world. They left the Silver Isle, not 
knowing whether they should ever return 
to it. At that time Margaret’s husband 
was a boy, and he and his father in the 
old world led a wandering life as travelling 
actors—you are becoming interested, I see. 
When the boy had grown to manhood he 
and Margaret met, and from that time 
were never separated. The usual story, 
Mauvain—they loved.” 

“‘ Youare a polished story-teller, Harold ; 
you invest the commonest incidents with 
a certain interest. Margaret was alone 
when they met.” 

“So far alone that she had no relatives; 
she was an orphan. The odd part of the 
affair is that Margaret, at the time she 
and the Sylvesters were thrown into each 
other’s company, was leading the same 
kind of life as themselves—had, in fact, 
been brought up to it.” 

“There is nothing very odd in it. A 
simple coincidence, of a kind upon which 
weak-minded and superstitious people hang 
absurd and childish theories.” 

“ That is all you see in it, Mauvain.” 

“That is all. What more do you 
expect me to see ?” 

“T cannot say. Mauvain, enlighten me. 
I have already confessed that I have made 
a study of you. Is there nothing beneath 
the surface ?” 

“You are going a little too far, Harold.” 

“‘ Ah, if I had your temperament! You 
are not easily disturbed, Mauvain.” 

“ Not easily.” 

“Tenvy you. For pure. enjoyment of 
life I know no one whose qualities are 
superior to yours.” 

“Depend upon it, Harold, my philosophy 
is the best. You have not told me what 
brought Margaret to the Silver Isle.” 

“The Sylvesters were not fortunate in 
the old world ; and when the son Paul and 
Margaret were married they adopted the 
sensible course of returning to the Silver 
Isle, in which, if ambitious aspirations 
cannot be realised, peace and plenty can at 
least be depended on.” 

“ This, then, is the serious subject you 
wished to speak of.” 

“You mistake, Mauvain,” replied Harold, 
in a tone of surprise; “there is nothing 
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serious in what I have told you. A web 
of odd fragments, strung together in a 
fanciful way by a man too fond of dream- 


ing. You should understand me better by 
this time. The serious part of my com- 


munication refers to Ranf.” 

“‘ Now you really interest me, Harold.” 

“You said lately that Ranf once boasted 
to you that a woman loved him. Love is 
still the theme, and Ranf the hero. Would 
you believe there are sinners on the Silver 
Isle—fair sinnners who love not wisely ? 
And that such a man should inspire the 
passion! And yet it is gravely averred 
that between Ranf and some woman on the 
isle love-passages have taken place. My 
knowledge of the affair extends thus far. 
It being known that I was on the isle, a 
messenger seeks me, and requests me to 
accompany him to the house of a magistrate 
before whom and others Ranf is summoned 
to appear to-morrow. To this magistrate, 
a greybeard, I accordingly present myself. 
‘You are come in good time,’ says the 
gentleman to me, and forthwith launches 
into the subject, pledging me_before- 
hand not to make it common talk. Ranf, 
it appears, has led a lonely life upon 
the isle, having one whole friend 
in Evangeline, and some half friends 
in the members of the Sylvester famiily. 
Add to these the woman whom the hunch- 
back has bewitched, and the list of those 
favourably disposed to him is complete. 





The magistrate expressed himself to me 
in these terms: ‘During the years,’ he 
said, ‘that the hunchback has lived upon 
the isle, he has broken no law within our | 
knowledge. He has held aloof from us, 
but that he was free to do. He has 
not attended our churches’ (by the way, 
Mauvain, that is a duty in which we! 
must not fail; the islanders evidently set | 
store upon it, and it will invest us with | 


is now to be demanded of him, and it is 
but just that you and Mauvain, who are 
responsible for his presence among us, 
should attend to hear what charge is to 
be brought against him.’ It was then 
that it occurred to me to ask whether the 
letter you gave me for Father Sebastian 
was in existence; it was produced from 
the box I told you of inscribed with your 
name. I scarcely knew what answer to 
make to the request for our attendance.” 

“You did not answer for my move- 
ments, Harold.” 

“ No, only for my own. I promised to 
attend, and said that I would mention 
the matter to you.” 

“‘T shall not trouble myself; an account 
from your lips of what transpires will be 
infinitely more diverting. Ranf is an 
insolent knave, and age cannot have im- 
proved him. Is it certain that he will 
obey the summons ?” 

“Tt appears to be doubtful; he has 
made himself not only disliked, but feared. 
However, to-morrow will show whether, 
having come into collision with the 
islanders, he will risk open warfare with 
them. I confess to looking forward to 
the entertainment with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion; and I am more than curious to see 
the kind of woman Ranf has managed to 
beguile. Mauvain, it occurs to me that 
our residence on the isle is likely to be 
attended with some excitement and amuse- 
ment. Are you going below? I shall 
remain on deck, and dream of one woman’s 
fair face and another woman’s sweet voice. 
The nightingale’s notes are not softer or 


' sweeter.” 
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an air of sanctity) ‘He has not attended | consisting of Complete Stories by well-known and 


our churches,’ said the magistrate, ‘but | 
in that he was also entitled to be free ; | 
it is a matter affecting the conscience, and | 
we dictate to no man’s. His residence on | 
the isle was not agreeable to us, but we | 
had made him welcome here, and so long | 
as he openly violated no law, and did not | 
brawl or create dissension, the welcome 
could not be withdrawn. 
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